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By CHARLES MERGENDAHL 


FTER the roll call, when the last student had — 
answered “‘Here,’”’ and the last footstep had 


gone from the aisles, the old professor tapped 
his pencil against the desk. He waited, his gray head 
cocked like a listening dog, and he heard the familiar 
sounds of his early-morning classroom. First the 
scuffling feet, dying away until there were only voices, 
the fading voices and the quiet whisper of an unfinished 
sentence. And after that, a blind man’s silence. The 
professor listened to the silence and stared into the 
blackness, into the haze before his eyes. Sometimes 
there was almost light, but never human figures or 
shapes with outlines. Forgthere had been no outlines 
for almost ten years. He had been blind for nine years 
and seven months, and every thirtieth of every month 
he counted one more. On the coming thirtieth, it 
would be nine years and eight months, then nine years 
and nine months, and it would go on like that. It 
would always be like that. He stared into the black- 
ness of his classroom, and he listened. He heard a 
foot move. He heard a bird outside the window. He 
waited. 

It was almost two minutes before he heard the fa- 
miliar footsteps. Sometimes it seemed like two min- 
utes and sometimes like ten. But he always waited 
and he always heard them. First the slow creaking, 
the way he heard it now; then the foot being lifted, put 
down again; the walking, one foot before the other, 
slowly across the room to the door and through the 
door. And the final click as the door closed behind. 
And with the footsteps came the feeling that the entire 
class was watching. The entire class was holding its 
breath, knowing he heard the footsteps, knowing how 
it hurt him, and knowing that he could not identify 
the walker. The class had a way of knowing it was his 
first disloyal student in nine years and seven months of 
blindness, The very first, for he had a fine reputation 


that way. No one ever cut his classes, knowing: he 
was blind and it would not be fair. And his students 
had always felt a certain loyalty toward their blind 
professor. ‘The students felt that loyalty, and the pro- 
fessor existed with that happy knowledge—that his 
students felt it. No one had ever walked out of his 
class, even though it would have been very easy. The 
professor might hear the footsteps, but he could never 
identify. And that was the problem—he could never 
identify. 

And now he listened to disloyal footsteps. They 
moved toward the door and stopped. He felt a slight 
draft as the door opened, a sudden stuffiness as it 
closed. He heard the click and knew the disloyal 
student had gone, the way he had gone every morning 
now for over a week. He was the first one, and the 
professor felt a terror and a great hurt inside himself. 

He waited a moment, hearing the students whisper 
among themselves, knowing they were angry with the 
first boy to take advantage of his teacher’s blindness, 
knowing they wanted to shout his name into the dark- 
ness. For they knew the professor had heard him go, 
had always heard the going, from the first day, and 
would always hear it, all the days. And the professor 
waited until he felt the strange, uncomfortable silence 
that had started every class now for the past week, 
ever since the boy had begun his regular escapes. 

Then he wet his lips and began, “Today we will in- 
vestigate the effect of the Industrial Revolution ij 

The professor lectured. And yet his mind refused to 
concentrate on the industrial revolution. He kept 
hearing the footsteps going out of the room, and each 
step was a thump in his mind, confusing the lecture, 
muddling his brain—the constant thump of imagined 
steps. He shook his graying head and prayed that 
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Then he slipped. It was the first time in nine years, and it seemed ridiculous to him, as he felt his body falling off into darkness. 
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I was a baffling problem 
that confronted the blind pro- 
fessor ...a problem that called 


and cunning. 


tomorrow the boy would stay. And he felt the new and 
blinding hurt. Someone had finally taken advantage 
of his blindness. 

Once, only a few days before, a student had spoken 
to him about it. It was one of the brightest boys, and 
the professor knew him by voice. 

“T feel I should tell you,” the boy had said. “One 
of the students sneaks out every morning after you 
take attendance.” 

And the professor had said, “I know,” and there 
was a new sadness in the words. 

“You know?” 

“Yes, I can hear him leave. I can recognize his 
footsteps You recognize those things after a long 
blindness.” 

“Yes, but ” ‘The boy had paused. Then he had 
said, ‘‘Do you know who it is?” 

“T know his footsteps.’ 

“But his name. Do you know his name?” 

“I’m not interested in his name. I’m interested in 
his not leaving the class.” 

“But if I told you his name, you could speak to 
him, and then you’d feel better, and so would the rest 
of the class. None of us like it, but it hasn’t seemed 
right to tell on him.” 

“Ts it right now?” 

“TI think so. So do the rest of the class. They want 
me to tell you.” 

And the professor had smiled. He had said, ‘The 
boy’s being unfair to me, so now you want to be unfair 
to him. And hy being unfair to him, you are also 
making me unfair to you.” 

“You unfair?” 

‘Because I’d probably remember his name.” And 
the professor had turiied and groped for his briefcase. 
He had moved slowly out of the room. 

(Gontinued on Page 105) 











A monument to understatement and moderation is The Bulletin’s 
air-conditioned, soundprodfed building in downtown Philadelphia. 


quality of its Mummers’ Parade; the Quaker-garbed 
statue of Billy Penn, ahd scrapple. 

The things great and the things bad about The Bul- 
letin are both products of The Chief, as his staff called 
him. His hand is still upon it, though now it is run by 
his two surviving sons, and though both are men of 
extraordinary ability in their own right. William L., Jr., 
former All-American tackle at Princeton and now vice- 
president and treasurer of the paper, still refers to his 
father, quite simply and reverentially, as The Chief. 
Robert, who has distinguished himself as president 
of the Associated Press, in addition to heading The 
Bulletin management and dictating its editorial policy, 
still sometimes lapses into the present tensesin speak- 
ing of his father, dead thirteen years. Both served 
apprenticeships at the bottom, progressing through 
delivery, composing and newsroom; and Robert still 
bears marks of those days on two fingers mashed in a 
stereotyping machine while trying to set a new speed 
record in turning out a matrix. Both sons have ad- 
hered to the formula The Chief taught them. 

It is no magic formula; the trick lay in recognizing 
it and applying it with painstaking care. Whatever 
The Bulletin does, in its columns or its business struc- 
ture, it does with consistent thoroughness and minute 
attention to detail. This solid trait, composed too 
much of seeming trivia to lend itself readily to illustra- 
tion, underlies every other factor in The Bulletin’s 
success. 

The Chief missed no bets, overlooked no angle. 
Recently, a new executive noted an odd item of $300 
in a bill for signs advertising The Bulletin. It was for 
“antiquing.” Puzzled as to why brand-new signs 
should be antiqued, he pursued the mystery until 
finally, from an old-timer in the circulation department, 
he got the answer. “The Chief started that,’’: the 
ancient explained. ‘The Chief said people in Phila- 
delphia didn’t like new things. He didn’t want. them 
to think The Bulletin was a new paper.” ‘The Bulletin 
pursues the same thought today. Most papers, when 
they modernize their make-up, proudly ‘and loudly 
proclaim their progress. When The Bulletin, a couple 
of years ago, made thirty changes in its heads and other 









matters of make-up, it did so at the rate of only one a 
day, so that the readers would not be disturbed by 
noticing that something new had been added. 

It wasn’t a new paper when McLean bought it in 
1895 for $73,000—largely borrowed—but it might just 
aswell have been. Out of thirteen newspapers in the 
city then, with a combined circulation of more than 
850,000, The Bulletin had less than 7000. The record 
McLean made still stands to the amazement of modern 
circulation experts. In one year he increased the sales 
fivefold, to above 33,000 daily. In five years he was 
crowding 130,000; and on the tenth anniversary of his 
ownership The Bulletin was at the top of the heap 
with 220,000—a more than thirty-fold increase: It 
has never been headed in Philadelphia since. Today, 
not quite fifty years after he bought it, only two of his 
original competitors remain, and they have changed 
hands and had injections of new money several times. 
Estimates of the current value of The Bulletin go to 
$25,000,000—if the owners were crazy enough to sell. 
It is entirely a family-held concern. 

McLean’s background for newspaper ownership 
consisted of spectacular success as a youthful circula- 
tion hustler in Pittsburgh; and seventeen years as 
business and circulation manager of the old Philadel- 
phia Press. Almost immediately after he bought the 
decrepit Bulletin, he plunged himself deeper in debt 
to increase its press capacity. Scoffed at, he replied, 
“The paper that gets to the newsstands and homes 
soonest with the latest news sells the most.”” To this 
end, he was a daring innovator in his mechanical and 
delivery departments, and made them the most mod- 
ern in the country. This tradition of modernity in 
plant has persisted. The staid Bulletin is put together 
in streamlined, air-conditioned, soundproofed, scien- 
tifically lighted offices which resemble more a Holly- 
wood version of a tycoon’s suite than the traditional 
journalistic warrens. 

Only in the news and editorial branches was he 
cautious; perhaps wisely, but perhaps because, not 
haying had training in those departments, he did not 
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Girculation brains of The Bulletin still honor Founder McLean’ 
perception that Philadelphia is more a collection of villages than a city. 
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They give away no bicycles or percolators, but like homey promotions. 
Its Pigeon Man amuses kids, who tell parents, who buy The Bulletin. 


know how to use the spices and condiments of journal- 
ism. He liked to pretend that he gave his editors a free 
hand, and told his sons, ‘“‘If you always have to tell a 
managing editor what to do, you might as well be the 
managing editor yourself.” The truth of the matter 
was that, though he did it by indirection, he laid down 
very narrow limits for his editors. When once a reporter 
wrote“and the managing editor put on Page 1 an 
exposé of a gambling house running full tilt, The Chief 
came into the newsroom and, pointing to the story, 
quietly asked, ‘Do you think this is quite the sort of 
thing The Bulletin ought todo?” He said no more, but 
the executive caught the hint. There were no more 
exposés or crusades. 

If the police raid a place, The Bulletin prints that 
fact. If another paper forces an investigation of graft 
or other skulduggery, The Bulletin gives its readers 
the bare facts of the progress of the investigation— 
and of its inevitable demiseg It never stirs up trouble 
on its own. Cleverness and sophisticated writing are 
taboo in its news columns. Dwight Perrin, thepresent 
managing editor, is too wise to attempt to toss a mon- 
key wrench into so successful a set of géars, but he 
has succeeded in getting a little flavor into the paper, 
partly by allowing a couple of his abler reporters to 
show flashes of top-notch newspaper style. Morley 
Cassidy, for instance, has been turning in one of the 
greatest jobs of war correspondence being done by any 
correspondent for a single newspaper. 

“The newspaper is a visitor in the home,’’ The Chief 
declared, “‘and so there should never be anything in it 
which conceivably could offend any member of the 
family.’”’ There never is in The Bulletin. When Winnie 
Winkle was about to have her twins a few years ago, 
the editors decided that the strips for the week prior 
to the accouchement were too realistic for Bulletin 
readers. Scores of other newspapers printed them 
without qualm or resultant complaints, but The Bulle- 
tin made the syndicate cartoonist draw for its readers 
another, more delicate set. 

“If you use big headlines every day,” The Chief 
taught, “you will have nothing in reserve to empha- 


size the big news when it (Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


But all that had been a week ago. And 
nothing had happened since—only the 
boy’s going, every morning after the roll 
was called. And somehow it was a very 
important thing to the professor. He 
understood his own blindness, and he 
understood that the finest tribute ever 
paid him was the nine long years of 
perfect attendance—nine years in which 
no one had ever cheated. And the school 
had doubted it could happen. 

““We’re sorry,” the trustees had said, 
“but you must understand—young boys 
are quick to take advantage. They'll 
recognize your—they’ll understand that 
you won’t know, and some of them will 
walk out, after attendance.” 

“T don’t believe so,” the professor had 
said. ‘‘I don’t believe they will.” 

“Of course, we could assign you a proc- 
tor. Someone to watch over the class 
and report on any cheating that might 
occur.” 

The professor had objected. It had 
been hard and it had taken many long 
hours to convince the trustees that he 
could handle the class by himself. But 
they had given in, finally, and after the 
first two or three years, they had even 
congratulated him on the way he had 
handled his pupils. ““We don’t under- 
stand how you do it,” they had said. 
“Boys will be boys, you know.” 

And the profes- 
sor had smiled and 
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the desk, groped his way toward’ the 
door, found the knob and went into the 
corridor. He stood at the rail by the 
stairway, trying to collect his thoughts. 

Perhaps a glass of water, he thought. 
And he moved along the rail to the stairs. 

He had been down those stairs a thou- 
sand times in the past nine years. He 
knew every warped board, every turn, 
every crack in the old staircase. He had 
never tripped and he would never fall. 
He knew the stairs too well for that, bet- 
ter than any of his students, better than 
any other professor in the school. For 
he knew the stairs by the way they felt, 
something more tangible and real than 
the quick sight of wood as a man hurried 
up to his classroom Something personal 
from the sense of touch, each stair an 
individual personality in itself. No, he 
could never fall, and in the past it had 
amused him that people had worried. 

He put one foot straight before the 
other, came to the first turn, took two 
short steps across the platform and 
started down again. Here was the step 
with the long crack, here the one with 
the loose board. Next would be the 
slippery one. Oil had done that—made 
it slippery, and the oil had soaked in. 
The janitor said he would plane the step 
down to roughen it, but the professor 
had said he would never slip. 

“No, Jerry,’’ he had said, “no, Ill 
never slip. Never.” 

And the janitor had scratched his bald 
head and laughed in his cracking voice. 

“T guess you know 
them stairs better 
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The professor 
was still talking. 
Something about 
the industrial rev- 
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It was a meaningless lecture. 

He stopped and wiped his forehead 
with a handkerchief. He coughed and 
began over again, ‘“‘The invention of the 
cotton gin in the year ” He stopped 
again. He couldn’t remember the year 
that Eli Whitney had invented the 
cotton gin. A simple thing like that, a 
date he had quoted a thousand times, 
and he couldn’t remember the year. He 
cocked his head. He heard a restless 
scuffling of feet. The class was becoming 
uneasy; they were embarrassed for him. 
He was losing his confidence, both in his 
class and in himself. And somewhere in 
his mind he heard the boy’s retreating 
footsteps again, something of confusion, 
an imagined thing. 

He coughed again, wiped his forehead 
again, tried to begin again. But there 
was nothing in his mind. No dates and 
no events. Only a dull thumping of foot- 
steps, a very definite kind of step that 
he would recognize anywhere. He knew 
there was no one walking in the room. 
He knew the boy had already gone. Yet 
he could hear the steps all the same, 
thumping in his head, interrupting his 
thinking, making sweat stand out on his 
forehead, making his hand tremble as it 
groped for the handkerchief in his coat 
pocket. He tried to remember the date 
of the cotton gin. But there was nothing. 
Nothing. Only the imagined footsteps 
of a disloyal student, still thumping 
after the boy had gone. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I think I 
shall Excuse me.”’ He moved from 








board. It was one step away, then four 
more to the next landing. There was a 
turn at the landing, so that someone 
coming up the stairs could not see an- 
other person going down. It was all in 
his mind as his foot moved toward the 
slippery stair. Then suddenly, below the 
platform, coming slowly up the stairs, he 
heard the creak of footsteps, the same 
disloyal footsteps. 

The professor leaned against the rail. 
His hand closed hard over the wooden 
railing. He shook his head and touched 
his forehead with his hand. Then he lis- 
tened again, but the footsteps would not 
go away. They were coming closer, com- 
ing slowly up the stairs to the platform 
below him. And as they moved nearer, 
he was sure they were not in his mind. 
They were real this time, and they were 
the same old footsteps, the ones he had 
heard each morning for the past week, 
the steps he heard in his mind and the 
steps he heard in reality. 

He wet his lips. He moved his foot to 
go down to the oily step, changed his 
mind again and stood uncertain on the 
step above. He tried to think of some- 
thing clear. He was going down after a 
glass of water on the next floor. The next 
step was the oily one. Those two things 
were clear. He had been lecturing on the 
industrial revolution. That was clear. 
There were footsteps. And that was 
clearer than anything else. They were 
coming up the stairs, creaking on each 
step, slowly and carefully, as though the 
person were trying to come softly. 
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if? TAKES just a small handful of Sun- 
Maid Raisins to make any kind of 
hot cereal doubly appealing—give it a 
naturally sweet, fruity flavor you'll en- 
joy. And you can rely on Sun-Maid 
Raisins to do equally inviting things 
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Every plump little Sun-Maid Raisin is 
uniformly sweet, nutritious, perfect. 
For their quality is controlled from 
the vineyard to the grocer’s shelf—their 
freshness checked by representatives 
of H. J. Heinz Company, distributors 
of Sun-Maid Raisins to the nation. 
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Scottish Drizzler Hat, same fabric and colors $3.50. 
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The professor leaned against the rail 
and waited. The footsteps were rounding 
the turn. They were moving faster, be- 
coming louder. Then they were on the 
platform only four steps below him. They 
were crossing the platform. And sud- 
denly they stopped. There was nothing. 

The professor waited. But still there 
was nothing. He wondered if the foot- 
steps were real or perhaps another part 
of his mind, the same imagined steps he 
had heard while trying to lecture. He 
listened, but there was nothing. He 
strained his eyes and saw only a blur. 
He moved his foot again, undecided, then 
pulled it back again. He waited. And he 
stood that way, waiting and listening, 
conscious of the passing of time, sure 
there was someone on the platform 
watching him, sure it was the disloyal 
boy trying to hide, not daring to pass 
him; as sure as he could be sure of any- 
thing in the darkness. And yet he was 
not quite sure. His mind had played 
tricks all that morning. 

He wet his lips again. He bit hard on 
his lower lip. He opened his mouth and 
tried to speak, knowing it was ridiculous 
if there was no one on the landing, know- 
ing inside himself that it was important 
for him to overcome the tricks of his 
mind. He had to stop thinking about the 
boy who left his classroom or he had to 
make him stop leaving in the mornings 
to come—somehow, before it was too 
late; somehow, before he lost his per- 
sonal confidence, all the confidence of 
his class. Everything. 

But there was nothing to be heard. 

He moved his lips. “Is someone 
there?”’ And he wondered at his own 
voice in the silence. 

He heard the creaking of boards, 
groaning by themselves, the way they 
do on an old stairway. 

““T was coming down,” he went on. 
“The next step is rather slippery. I 
don’t want to fall on you. I don’t 
want to 2 

And still there was nothing. He tried 
to get a hold on himself, to make himself 











OW that Comdr. Harold Stas- 
sen, former governor of Minne- 
sota, is back in this country, he’ll 
no doubt be dining on roast wild 
duck with wild rice as soon as the 
season permits. Even in the Pacific, 
where he recently served as flag 
officer to Admiral Halsey, Stassen 
ate wild duck from his native 
state—the canned variety, sent 
him for Christmas by friends. He 
wrote his wife that the gift brought 
back nostalgic memories of hunt- 
ing seasons and duck dinners. 
During his preliminary training 
at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, an instructor who had 
carefully shown him how to hold 
and aim a rifle was astonished when 
he stepped to the shooting position 
and fired ten straight bull’s-eyes. 
What the instructor didn’t know 
was that Stassen, during his college 
days, had captained a rifle team 
which had won national honors. 
His marksmanship has also brought 
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believe there was no one on the platform. 
Yet, inside, he felt there was, and it was 
the only way of knowing. The feeling. 
His mind raced and he wondered what 
the boy was thinking, if the boy was 
really there. He wondered what the boy 
thought, what he felt. He was afraid, 
probably. He was probably very much 
afraid. 

“Tm always terrified to make this 
step,”’ the professor said. But he was not 
terrified, and he was not quite clear in 
himself as to why he had lied. “It’s silly, 
isn’t it? After all, I’ve been going down 
these same stairs for nine years now. 
But somehow I always feel I shall fall 
on this particular step.”” He paused and 
rubbed his hand along the rail. “I won- 
der if you’d mind standing in front of 
me, in case [I should fall. I wonder if 
you’d mind.” And he listened again, 


and he heard a slight creak. It might °* 


have been the boards moving by them- 
selves. Or it might have been a person 
on the platform. It might have been. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you.” 
And suddenly he knew why he had un- 
consciously lied about being afraid. He 
knew, and it almost amused him. 

He hesitated. He put out his foot, 
aware that he was acting like a fool, that 
his whole being was going to pieces over 
an imagined thing, aware that he could 
never conduct his class again until it 
was clear in his mind, until he was sure 
of the boy and sure of himself. And his 
foot touched the oily stair. He felt it 
under his shoe. He felt it when it 
touched, and he felt it as he shifted his 
weight onto that foot. He let go of the 
railing and brought his full weight onto 
the one foot. And he stood that way on 
the oily board, his mind whirling crazily 
as he balanced on his one foot. 

Then he slipped. It was the first time 
in nine years, and it seemed ridiculous 
to him, more ridiculous than frightening 
as he felt his body falling off into dark- 
ness. It was a ridiculous thing, and he 
smiled as he fell into the darkness. 

(Continued on Page 108) 


HAROLD STASSEN’S VERSION OF 


Minnesota’s Favorite Dish 


down many a wild duck in the lake 
and marsh regions of Minnesota. 
Many varieties of duck are bagged 
in the state. All are rich and full- 
flavored, and all are cooked about 
the same way, though the roasting 
time is varied to suit the prospec- 
tive feaster—some like it rare, others 
prefer it so tender the flesh falls 
from the bones. Hereis the method: 


Roast Wild Duck 


Pluck feathers from duck, pour 
melted paraffin on it, let cool, then 
break paraffin away, thus remoy- 
ing the down. Clean duck thor- 
oughly. Many ducks are too small 
to make stuffing worth while, but 
an onion or stalk of celery placed in 
the cavity will enhance the flavor. 
If stuffing is used, stuff lightly, so 
as not to burst the skin. Place 
duck on trivet in roasting pan and 
cover with thin slices of salt pork 
or bacon, or brush with melted fat. 
Roast in moderate oven, 325 de- 
grees: for rare duck, 10 to 12 min- 
utes per pound; well done, 15 to 20 
minutes per pound. When half 
done, season with salt and pepper. 
Baste frequently with fat in pan. 
To make gravy, thicken drippings 
in pan with flour, and add water as 
necessary. Serve with steamed 
wild rice. 

—MARTHA ELLYN SLAYBACK, 
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Equal a man 


A woman witha ‘Budgit’ electric hoist may 
machine, assemble or inspect heavy parts 
with the efficiency of a strong man. (A 
man’s production increases at lower cost 
when a ‘Budgit’ does the lifting for him.) 
Electricity costs less than human strength. 
Workers are free from danger of strain, 
rupture, or sprain. And “Budgits’, pioneers 
among small electric hoists, serve indus- 
tries in many thousands of installations. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
built to lift 250, 500, 
1000, 2000 and 4000 lbs. 
Prices start at $119. For 
further details, write for 


Bulletin No. 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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For an annoying pen-and-ink mis- 
take —or a blot, use Carter’s Ink 
Eraser —a time-saving two solu- 
: tion eradicator. All you do is dip 
Bes each rod, touch the paper and 
i. swish—the spot is gone! A package 
= lasts a long time— often several 
2 years. On sale at better stationery 
counters everywhere... 





One of the famous Carter family 
At home . .. In the office 


The CARTER’S Ink Company 


Boston, Mass. 





(Continued from Page 106) 

There were arms on his shoulders. 
Someone was holding him up, steadying 
him on the platform. Someone was 
guiding him to the next step, helping 
him to find it, so he could continue 
down to the next floor. He felt the sweat 
on his forehead, damp and hot, and he 
felt his hands trembling on the rail. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you 
very much.” 

But there was no answer. Only silence 
again. Yet the hands had been real, and 
he could be sure of that. Someone had 
caught him, a person who did not want 
to be recognized. And that was a fact, 
not something in his mind. 

He moved on down the stairway to the 
fountain on the next floor, and he drank 
for a long time, feeling the cold water 
go down inside his body, cooling him in- 
side, but not taking the sweat from his 
brow or the shaking from his hands. 
Then, when he felt more at ease again, 
he climbed the stairs, slowly and surely, 
avoiding the oily stair, the stair with 
the loose board, the stair with the long 
crack, all the remembered stairs. He 
went into the classroom and closed the 
door softly behind him. 


The next morning began like all the 
others before it. There were the same 
voices, fading away to the same last 
whisper as the professor tapped the desk 
with his pencil; the same scuffling of 
feet, fading away to a last scrape, and then 
the low, hushed breathing of the students 
and the single bird outside the window. 

The professor called the roll, me- 
chanically as always, and he heard the 
answering voices, dull and always the 
same: 

“Albright?” 

“Here.” 

“Antwerp?” 

“*Here.” 

“Atkinson?” 

“Here.” 

“Baker?” 

“Present.” 

He stopped. He smiled a little to 
himself. Baker always said ‘“Present”’ 
instead of ‘“Here:” It was something 
distinctive, a way of knowing one boy’s 
personality above all others. It was a 
refreshing thing on a dull morning. He 
finished the roll, and in his mind he 
knew that it was not a dull morning 
really. It was the most important morn- 
ing in a long lime—in nine dark years. 
He closed the roll book, a book he had 
never seen, but had memorized instead. 
It had always amused him that he 
bothered to open it at all. In the morn- 
ings of the past he had smiled about it, 
but he did not smile this morning. His 
lips were pressed tight together, and 
there was a slight tremble in his hands as 
he cleared his throat and tapped twice 
on the desk with his pencil. 

“This morning ” he said. He 
stopped and began again. “This morn- 
ing, before we begin, I would like to ex- 
press my sincerest thanks to an unknown 
student who was considerate and thought- 
ful enough to guide me down the stairs 
yesterday morning when I left the class- 
room for a drink of water. Since classes 
were being held throughout the building 
at that time, the thoughtful student 
realized I would be quite alone on the 
stairs, whereas before and. after class 
there are always a number of other 
students going from one floor to the 
next, who are there to assist me should I 
need them. Consequently, he was by 
my side all during the time I was out of 
the classroom, and when I slipped for the 
first time in nine years, he caught me 
before I could fall and injure myself.” 

He stopped talking and listened to the 
silence in the room, He thought it odd 
how you could hear a silence when you 
had become accustomed to using your 
ears, People said you could hear a pin 
drop, but it wasn’t the pin you heard; it 
was the silence. 





He cleared his throat again, and he 
stared unseeing over the classroom. So § 
do not know,” he went on, ‘the name of 
that student. He has preferred to re- 
main anonymous, due to a most ad- 
mirable sense of modesty—the modesty 
that accompanies all truly admirable 
actions. And I am all the more grateful 
to him because of that anonymity.” He 
paused, then went on again, “‘ However, I 
have already spoken to the janitor about 
one cracked board, one loose board and 
one slippery board. They will be repaired 
immediately. So, in the future, it will 
not be necessary for that unknown 
student to waste valuable time during 
class simply to watch over an old pro- 
fessor who requires a morning drink of 
water when the stairs are vacant. I 
assure him that the next time I leave 
the classroom alone, I shall be quite safe 
on the newly repaired stairs, although I 
consider it my great good fortune that 
he was with me yesterday when I tum- 
bled. And I do want to thank him—from 
the very depths of my gratitude.” 

He stopped and he waited. He heard 
a few whispered words, a slight rustling 
among the seats. He heard a few stu- 
dents cough, and he found himself count- 
ing off the seconds, waiting for familiar 
footsteps. Once he heard a board creak 
and groan back into place, and he held 
his breath, felt the dampness begin 
once more on his forehead. But there 
were no actual footsteps. One minute 
passed, and then two minutes, and still 
there was nothing. And after three long 
minutes, he let his breath out slowly in 
a long sigh. For he knew inside himself 
that no one would leave the class that 
morning, nor any other morning in the 
days to come. 

He smiled and spoke without first 
clearing his throat. And he felt young 
again and content again. It had been a 
week since he had been able to speak so 
easily. “I forgot to tell you yesterday. 
Somehow it had slipped my mind. The 
cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney 
in the year 1793.” He went on, and it 
was one of the finest lectures he had ever 
given. 

And after class that day, as he moved 
easily down the stairs and into the hall- 
way, he remembered the three imperfect 
stairs. And he remembered how he had 
told his class that the janitor was going 
to fix them. 

He smiled, and he turned and went 
into the janitor’s room. 

He stood for a moment in the door- 
way, and he heard the janitor’s voice, 
high and rasping, “And how are you 
today, professor?” 

“Oh, I’m fine, Jerry. I’ve never been 
better. Not for over a week now.” 

“And is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

“Yes, Jerry. I wondered if—well, you 
remember those boards you were going 
to fix in the stairs—the ones I told you 
didn’t bother me at all?” 

“T remember.” 

“T wondered if you’d fix them.” 

The janitor’s voice came near in the 
dark, “Did you slip, professor? I’m 
sorry if you slipped.” 

“No, I'd like you to fix them for the 
sake of my ” He paused, embar- 
rassed. ‘‘My students.” 

“Your students?” 

“A student. A particular student. 
I promised him you'd fix it.” 

“T thought it was you,” the janitor 
said. “I thought you had slipped.” 

“Me?” And the professor laughed 
softly, feeling it come out in the good 
way that all laughter should come. 
“Me?” he said. ‘“‘I never slip. I never 
have and I never will. Not accidentally, 
you see. Perhaps once in a long while, 
but never by accident.” And he was 
still laughing as he turned and walked 
slowly down the hallway. There was an 
almost arrogant confidence in the way 
his shoes tapped regularly on the wooden 
floor, 





Charles T. Harvey built the first 
elevated railroad, which was 
opened in1867 in New York City. 
It ran at 12 to 15 miles an hour. 









Pal Pioneered, Perfected and Patent- 
ed the Hollow Ground blade—a dif- 
ferent, modern blade. Shaves with 
just a “Feather Touch” because Pal 
is flexible in the razor—follows facial 
contours. No need to “bear down”. 
Blades last longer, too. Try them. 












On Feet For 
Over 30 Years 


Allen’s Foot-Ease has been bringing relief and 
comfort to tired, burning feet for over 30 years. 
Sprinkle it on your feet and into your shoes, and 
enjoy the refreshing comfort it brings while you 

stand long hours at your work. Even stiff, heavy, 
new or tight-fitting shoes lose their terror when 
you use Allen’s Foot-Ease. But good old Allen’s 
does even more. It acts to absorb excessive per- 
spiration and prevents offensive foot odors. Helps 
keep feet, socks and stockings dry and sweet. For 
real foot comfort, remember it’s Allen’s Foot-Ease 
you want, Get it today at all druggists. 


These modern Soss 
hinges eliminate un- 
sightly broken surfaces 
caused by protruding 
butts. They permit flush 
effects and more artis- 
tic doors, cupboards 
and panels, Ask your 
architect or builder, 
Write for booklet. 
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Last week 


hundreds saw Rio ' 
by television... 


Tomorrow thousands = ae 
will go to Rio by CLIPPER » 


ODAY Pan American is in the war up to 

the hilt. Every month, especially trained 
Pan American Flight Crews are piling up 
hundreds of thousands of miles of overseas 
flying for the Armed Services. 


But some day soon, peace will come. Some 
day soon, Pan American’splans for high- 
speed, low-cost transport within reach of the 
average man and woman will come true. 


New, giant Clippers will mean new low 
rates for world travel. Are you an average 
American, doing your level best to knock out 
the Axis with war work on the home front 
and putting away War Bonds for a well- 
earned post-war vacation? 

* * * 

Would you and your wife like to see one of 
the most breath-taking harbors in the world on 
that vacation? Would you like to see the samba 
danced as only Brazilians can dance it? Would 







By ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: ‘Visit foreign lands 
by “video”! Dial in “Wings of 
Democracy,” Pan American’s new 
television program. Every Monday 
evening over Station WNBT. 





you like to spend ten or twelve lazy mornings 


on the famous beach at Copacabana . . . P 


Then nothing must stop you from going to Rio Pan American Clippers have now 
completed more than 323,000,000 


de Janeiro by Clipper! It will be less than 20 ‘lea, RTS OER enetic uk 
hours from New York... And, best of all, you ei : i ad al 
will be able to afford it because Pan American’s 
proposed post-war fares aboard new, giant, 300- 
mile-an-hour Clippers will be so low! 

And wherever you plan to fly—Rio, London, 
Paris, Alaska, Hawaii or China—remember that 
Pan American has the experience. No other in- 
ternational airline in the world can equal-the 
17-year flying record built up by Pan American 
World Airways in both peace and.war. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Plying Chippers 





Pan American has logged 
more miles.than any other 
international airline. 
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